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The American Civil Liberties Union has challenged Sam Gompers 
to prove that it is favorably inclined towards Socialism and radicalism. 
Sam will not have much trouble proving this, if he desires to waste his 
time in making the attempt, because all men connected with it, includ- 
ing Mr. Garland, who donated the fund, are Socialists and radicals. 





The Farmer-Labor party is to hold a convention in Chicago an 
July 8rd. To this convention are invited all classes of farmers and work- 
ers, including the most radical as well as the. most moderate in thought. 
The radicals no doubt will have the floor most of the time and more 
than likely most of the resolutions adopted will be of an impossible So- 
cialist nature. - “Fee 

The American Federation of Labor, however, is not carried away 
with the method of procedure of the men holding the convention. 

No doubt Morris Hilquith and his friends, who are pledged loyal 
Socialists, will be there and they will have a great deal to say on the 
program, but they will not say that they will vote for any candidate 
selected by the Farmer-Labor party, because to do so they would be vio- 
lating their obligation to the Socialist party. No member of the So- 
cialist party, under the laws governing that party, can vote for any man 
unless he is a Socialist. How, therefore, can those prominent Socialists 
subscribe to the doctrine of the Farmer-Labor party, although they will 
have more to say in the convention than any other class represented? 





From a report issued by the United States Public Health Service, 
we find that tuberculosis prevails very extensively in Porto Rico. The 
rate is as high as two hundred deaths per one hundred thousand per 
annum. On reading further we find that the wages obtaining there 
range from thirty cents to one dollar per day. The report made by Dr. 
Townsend states that malnutrition is mainly responsible for this raven- 
ous disease eating out the lives of the natives and that it is impossible 
for them to procure better food on account of the small wages paid 
them. 

This again proves the statement often made by trade union leaders, 
that high wages enable workers to procure sufficient healthy food for 
themselves and their families, thereby making the workers not only 
healthier citizens, but, in general, bettering the community in which 
they live and making better men and women of the people of our country. 
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STEEL BARONS USE 12-HOUR 
DAY FOR IMMIGRATION 
PROPAGANDA 


HE nation’s steel 
employers will not 
abolish the 12-hour 
day. They say 
Congress has 
stopped immigra- 
tion, and they can 
not find 60,000 ad- 
ditional workers if the three-shift 
system is adopted. 

This is propaganda for free im- 
migration. 

With its present force the steel 
industry is producing ingots at the 
rate of 50,000,000 tons a year. 
This is the highest figure ever at- 
tained and smashes all previous 
records, 

No one claims that the market 
can continue to absorb this terrific 
output for an indefinite period, and 
yet the steel barons would use the 
universal protest against theiy 12- 
hour day to open the flood gates of 
southeastern Europe that working 
standards may be lowered. 

Even were these employers cor- 
rect in their claims, their plea ‘s 
an indictment of their boasted ca- 
pacity and ingenuity. 

Let them read “Waste in Indus- 
try,” by a committee of 15 engi- 
neers appointed in 1921 by Herbert 
Hoover. This committee lists the 
astounding loss of life and prop- 
erty that employers are responsible 


for. 
Millions upon millions of dollars 
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are lost, as are millions upon mil- 
lions of work days because of pre- 
ventable causes. 

The steel industry contributes to 
these losses and yet steel employers 
announce that one of the reasons 
why they retain the 12-hour day is 
because they would be short 60,000 
workers. 

As exploiters of human beings, 
the steel barons are past masters, 
but they have no talent or capabil- 
ity to conserve life. 

They make no suggestion that 
lives be saved or that new systems 
be evolved in their mills to meet 
present-day social requirements. 

Instead, the demand for an end 
ef their inhuman 12-hour day is 
capitalized by them to secure more 
cheap labor that present low work- 
ing standards may be reduced. 

This flinty plea for immigrants 
who would make conditions worse 
is typically steel. It comes from in- 
dustrial autocrats who are inter- 
locked with ore mines, coke ovens, 
blast furnaces, and other industries 
that resist the eight-hour day. 

The keystone to this resistance 
is steel. If steel abandons the long 
work day, the entire long work 
day structure collapses. Then 
these workers would have time to 
think of other things than sleep 
and rest. 

The need of 60,000 does not ex- 
ist. A short time ago there were 
6,000,000 unemployed in this coun- 
try, but the 12-hour day continued. 

If steel barons did not have their 
present excuse they would invent 
another. 

Logic is not expected from em- 
ployers who say it “is perhaps 
questionable” that 12-hour em- 
ployes devote less time to their 
families than employes working 
shorter hours. 

When men reject a physical im- 
possibility like the above, they are 
lost to reason and argument. 

The worker in their infernos is 
but a commodity, a thing that 
should think and act automatically, 


as water flows when the faucet is 
turned, or light comes when the 
electric button is pushed. 

There is but one answer to these 
steel barons—the weather-beaten, 
storm-tossed trade union that is in- 
vincible when 100 per cent organ- 
ized. 

Public opinion is flaunted and 
the President of the United States 
is ignored by industrial kings, who 
must eventually bend their stiff 
necks before the unity of labor and 
an increasing social conscience. 

If steel employes—or any other 
workers—believe there is compas- 
sion or humanity in steel, or that 
these autocrats will listen to rea- 
son, let them read their report. 

The steel barons clearly indicate 
that they will not abandon the 12- 
hour day until they are com- 
pelled to. ° 

Agitate! Educate! Organize !— 
News Letter. 





DON’T BE A “RAINCOAT” 
UNION MAN 


What a wonderful movement the 
Labor movement would be, if all 
the thousands—yes, millions—who 
have joined and dropped out, had 
remained true to their colors! 

This does not include those who 
have died or dropped their union 
cards because they have retired 
from active life or entered some 
vocation that is outside of union 
jurisdiction. It refers to those 
who are still active in their trade 
or calling and still eligible to mem- 
bership in their union. 

It is impossible to estimate with 
any degree of accuracy, the num- 
ber of those who have joined the 
various unions, paid dues for a few 
months or a year or two, and then 
dropped out. 

The records of the national and 
international unions in the United 
States would reveal some startling: 
figures, if anything like an accu- 
rate estimate ever should be made. 

To many workers, organization 
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is just a passing fancy. They seem 
to think that there is no need of 
organization, as long as they can 
make a fairly good living without 
suffering any undue hardship. 

It never occurs to them that con- 
ditions are never so good but that 
they could be made better. They 
do not seem to realize that every 
day brings forth some invention or 
idea that vitally affects their work- 
ing and living conditions, and that 
if they want to have a voice in 
shaping the trend of events and 
creating conditions that are better 
that they must have an effective 
organization to work with. 

A large corporation, employing 
several thousand workers, has 
carefully laid plans to introduce 
some new efficiency system that 
will speed up production. A staff 
of “clockers” and efficiency experts 
have made a long and exhaustive 
study of all the operations and a 
few more drops of sweat are wrung 
from the tired bodies of the work- 
ers. 

The workers are not consulted, 
but when everything is ready, they 
are told of the new system under 
which they are expected to work. 

While everything was going 
along smoothly, those workers 
were deaf to appeals to organize, 
but now things look different. 
Organization appeals to them now, 
just as shelter does to one caught 
in a storm. 

They flock into the union and 
wonder why the union is not larger 
and more powerful than it is, lit- 
tle realizing that it is their own 
lack of support that has prevented 
the union from measuring up to 
the expectations. 

_A good many workers seem to 
labor under the impression that a 
union is some kind of an emer- 
gency institution, kept in existence 
for the convenience of those who 
get caught in an industrial storm 
now and then. 

To them it is a sort of raincoat, to 
be worn only when the weather is 


wet. As soon as the storm blows 
over, they hang it away in the 
closet and forget about it until the 
next storm blows up. 

Eventually these workers must 
learn that “raincoat” unionism and 
the “raincoat” union man never 
get anywhere. They must learn 
that a union, to be a real success, 
must be made up of members who 
stay in and do not drop out. 

Unions are not perfect and mis- 
takes are made. There are times 
in every union when it seems as if 
it was a waste of time to stay in 
them. 

Members get discouraged and 
drop out because of the lack of 
progress, and in dropping out they 
make progress still slower. 

Many of the mistakes made in 
unions are due to lack of discipline 
and it often happens that lack of 
discipline can be traced to lack of 
members, for ‘lack of members 
means lack of strength to enforce 
discipline. 

Workers are often heard to re- 
mark that they would join a union 
if that union would abolish certain 
objectionable conditions and force 
the workers to abide by certain 
rules and regulations. They do not 
seem to realize that, by staying out, 
they are doing their proportionate 
share in defeating the very thing 
they want to see done. 

Joining a union and then failing 
to stay in it is the surest way to 
put a drag on the movement. 

The task of meeting changing 
conditions in industry and adapt- 
ing those changes to the advantage 
of the workers, requires a knowl- 
edge of tactics and generalship. It 
requires organization that is per- 
manent and members that can be 
depended upon. 

Workers cannot expect to join a 
union today and know all the rea- 
sons why things are being done to- 
morrow. New members must be 
trained and drilled, and that takes 
time. It takes time, money and 
energy to train and educate new 
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members, and when members drop 
out, after getting a certain amount 
of training, they represent a dis- 
tinct loss to their union in time, 
money and energy spent by those 


who have remained true to their: 


colors. 

Unions are here to stay, in one 
form or another. Even if some 
form of workers’ government, run 
by workers, for workers, was to 
come into being tomorrow, we 
would need organizations of Labor, 
so that the workers could have a 
voice in that government. 

The sooner the workers, who de- 
sire better conditions, make up 
their minds to organize and stay 
organized, just that much sooner 
will they realize their dreams. 

Those who are prone to get dis- 
couraged and drop out should re- 
member that by dropping out they 
are helping to make the very things 
worse that they complain of. In- 
stead of applying a remedy, they 
are rubbing salt into the wound. 

The more powerful a union be- 
comes, the fewer mistakes it 
makes. 

The stronger a union is, the bet- 
ter it can enforce its rules. 

In the final analysis, most all 
union mistakes can be _ traced 
back to weakness, brought about 
through actions of too many, who 
have been of the “raincoat” variety 
of union man. 

Unions with new members com- 
ing in the front door and others 
going out of the back door never 
made rapid progress. 

Don’t be a “raincoat” union man, 
but get in and stay in. Then you 
will see real progress; progress 
that will surprise you, for then 
every new member will be a dis- 
tinct gain, and the goal of power 
and discipline will soon be reached. 
—Auto Worker. 


STEEL SLAVERY PROFITS 


By unanimous vote the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute has de- 
clared against the abolition of the 





twelve-hour day in the steel indus- 
try. This vote was an approval of 
a report of a special committee 
headed by E. H. Gary, chairman 
of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. This committee had consid- 
ered the question of an eight-hour 
day at the suggestion of President 
Harding. 

The dominating position which 
Gary holds in the steel industry is 
such that it is a reasonable assump- 
tion that whatever the views of the 
other members of the committee on 
this humane question, Gary’s views 
triumphed. 

This is the same Gary who only a 
few weeks ago made a plea for let- 
ting down the bars against immi- 
gration, so that the labor market 
would be diluted, thus giving to 
him and his fellow steel masters an 
on strangle hold on steel] la- 

or. 

The Gary attitude on both of 
these vital questions is un-Ameri- 
can and it is to be doubted whether 
10 per cent of the people of this 
country have the slightest sym- 
pathy with it. 

The argument which Gary ad- 
vances in favor of the twelve-hour 
day, that “the same has not of it- 
self been an injury to the employes 
physically, mentally or morally,” 
is so utterly absurd and ridiculous 
that it does not need an answer. If 
one were needed it can be found in 
the report of the steel strike of 
1919 by the commission of inquiry 
of the interchurch world move- 
ment. This report says, “The only 
reasons for the twelve-hour day 
furnished by the companies were 
found to be without adequate basis 
in fact. The twelve-hour day made 
any attempt at Americanization or 
other civic or individual develop- 
ment for one-half of all steel work- 
ers arithmetically impossible.” 

Hundreds of thousands of men 
held in such bonds of steel slavery 
that civic or individual develop- 
ment is impossible! And this in- 
human and un-American condition 
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is defended by Gary and his associ- 
ates on the ground of business ne- 
cessity. 

Men must labor under slavery 
conditions to the end that steel 
masters pile up unconscionable 
profits. Witness the half-billion- 
dollar cash surplus of Gary’s Steel 
Corporation and its regular 5 per 
cent dividend on half a billion com- 
mon stock, all water. While at the 
moment there doesn’t seem to be 
much than can be done, it is per- 
fectly certain that Gary’s word is 
not the last word on this vital ques- 
tion. That will be spoken by the 
American people, sooner or later, 
and that word will put the welfare 
of the steel workers ahead of steel 
profits—Indianapolis Times. 





IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE 
REBUKED 

New York.—Protestants, Roman 

Catholics, and Jews joined forces 

in rebuking the committee of the 


American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute which recently reported un- 
favorably on the proposed elimina- 
tion of the 12-hour day in the steel 
industry. The report of the com- 
. mittee was made through its Chair- 
man, Elbert H. Gary, at a meeting 
of the institute in New York on 
May 25th, and was adopted by the 
Institute. 

The statement issued today is 
put forth in the name of the Com- 
mission on the Church and Social 
Service of the Federal Council of 
Churches, the Social Action De- 
partment of the National Catholic 
Welfare Council, and the Social 
Justice Commission of the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis. 

In round figures these groups 
represent 50,000,000 members. 

' The statement declares that the 
report of the Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute “shatters public confidence” 
and advances an “unworthy and 
untenable argument.” The 
churches pronounce the 12-hour 
day regime “morally indefensible” 
and demand that it shall cease. 


The full statement follows: 
“The report of the Committee on 
Proposed Total Elimination of the 
12-Hour Day appointed by the 
American Iron and Steel Institute 
shatters the public confidence that 
was inspired by the creation of the 
committee a year ago at the request 
of the President of the United 
States. It is a definite rejection of 
the proposal for the abolition of 
the long day. The public demand 
in response to which the commit- 
tee was appointed is set aside as a 
‘sentiment’ which was ‘not created 
or endorsed by the workmen them- 
selves.’ The testimony of compe- 
tent investigators, including emi- 
nent societies, is ignored, and the 
conclusion is put forth without 
supporting data that the 12-hour 
day ‘has not of itself been an injury 
to the employes, physically, men- 
tally or morally.’ This statement 
is made in face of the fact that the 
committee of stockholders of the 
United States Steel Corporation, 
appointed in 1912 to investigate 
this matter, expressed the opinion 
‘that a 12-hour day of labor, fol- 
lowed continuously by any group of 
men for any considerable number 
of years means a decreasing of the 
efficiency and lessening of the 
vigor and virility of such men.’ 
“Objection to the long day be- 
cause of its effect on the family 
life of the 12-hour workers is dis- 
posed of in the report with the 
complacent comment that it is 
questionable whether men who 
work shorter hours actually spend 
their leisure time at home. This 
is an unworthy and untenable 
argument which will be bitterly re- 
sented by the millions of home- 
loving workingmen in America. 
“The Steel Institute’s committee 
contends that the workmen them- 
selves prefer the long hours. Un- 
doubtedly there are those who will 
voluntarily work long hours to 
their own hurt, but the committee’s 
contention is chiefly significant as 
showing that workmen whose only 
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choice is between abnormally long 
hours of labor and earnings that 
are insufficient to maintain a fam- 
ily on a level of health and decency, 
naturally adopt the more arduous 
alternative. 

“The plea that a shortage of la- 
bor makes impracticable the 
change from two to three shifts of 
workmen, affords but a meager de- 
fense. The shortage of labor was 
not the reason for the failure to 
abolish the long day two years ago 
when the public waited expectantly 
for such a salutary step on the part 
of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. At that time there was ap- 
palling unemployment which could 
have been in large measure 
relieved in steel manufacturing 
districts by introducing the three- 
shift system in the steel industry. 
The task may be more difficult now 
than it would have been then, but a 
past delinquency affords no release 
from a present moral obligation. 

“The Steel Institute’s committee 
finds that the entire cost of a 
change to the eight-hour day would 
have to be paid by the consumers 
of steel disregarding the possibil- 
ity of some proportionate contribu- 
tion out of the earnings of the in- 
dustry. Thus the safeguarding of 
profits becomes a consideration su- 
perior to that of the wages and 
hours of the workers, and the wil- 
lingness of the public to pay higher 
prices is made a condition of the 
accomplishment of a fundamental 
reform. 

“The Steel Institute’s Committee 
finds that there are ‘questions of 
high importance’ involved in this 
whole matter which they assert 
have no moral or social features. 
‘They are economic,’ say the steel 
manufacturers; ‘they affect the pe- 
cuniary interest of the great pub- 
lic, which includes but is not con- 
fined to employers and employes. 
This divorce between the ‘moral’ or 
‘social’ elements of a problem and 
its economic aspects runs counter 
to the teaching of religion. It ex- 


alts a misconceived ‘law of supply 
and demand’ to a position of equal 
authority with the law of justice. 
It excuses inhumanities in the 
name of economic necessity. Fur- 
thermore, it overlooks an impor- 
tant series of demonstrations with- 
in the steel industry and elsewhere, 
of the practicability and superior 
advantages of the three-shift sys- 
tem. These demonstrations con- 
firm in practice what no honest 
mind can question in principle— 
that bad morals can never be eco- 
nomics. 

“The one redeeming feature of 
the committee’s report is the inti- 
mation that it is not final. The 
public has waited long for the ful- 
fillment of a virtual promise from 
the industry that the 12-hour day 
would be abandoned. The public 
expects the initiative to be taken 
by the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration. It is a task that presents 
difficulties, but none that a power- 
ful corporation which has accumu- 
lated an enormous surplus should 
find insurmountable. The forces 
of organized religion in America 
are now warranted in declaring 
that this morally indefensible re- 
gime of the 12-hour day must come 
to anend. A further report is due 
from the Iron and Steel Institute— 
a report of a very different tenor.” 
—Federal Council of Churches. 





The anthracite miners through 
their district board decided to hold 
a convention at Scranton on June 
26th to formulate new demands to 
take the place of the present wage 
agreement which expires August 
3lst—New York Tribune. 





President Harding is called upon 
to follow the example of Canada 
and reduce the tariff on sugar in 
a statement issued by Congress- 
man Hull of Tennessee, tariff ex- 
pert and chairman of the Demo- 


cratic National 


Committee. — 
Washington Star. 





Cy EPLEORIAL 


(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


GREAT many prominent business men and production engineers 
have within the last year come out and openly stated, in lectures 
and in the public press, that the eight-hour day is an absolute 

necessity to the working masses and that greater efficiency and a larger 
production has obtained as a result of the shortening of the work-day. 

This statement is not confined alone to employers and engineers who 
are friendly to organized labor, but in many non-union establishments, 
where the scientific engineers have nothing to do with organized labor, 
those men have expressed themselves as absolutely in favor of the 
shorter work-day and have produced statistics on production which sub- 
stantiate or prove their statements. 

One of the arguments set forth by some of the most prominent 
production engineers in our country is that the increased efficiency 
through modern, improved machinery is of such a nature that a worker 
can turn out more in eight hours than he could formerly turn out in ten 
or twelve hours, because the 100 per cent speeding up in machinery, 
which necessitates taxing every ounce of energy in the individual for 
eight hours, makes it necessary for the employes to have a certain 
amount of rest and relaxation in order to render the best kind of work 
the following day and the following week. 


A certain large employer who has just returned from Europe, where 
he made a study of production in industries in England, France and 
Germany, states positively that even with lower wages prevailing in 
those countries the manufacturers there cannot compete with our manu- 
facturers, because with our modernized work-shops and improved ma- 
chinery, with better housed and better fed working men, American 
= can turn out more work than any other class of workers in the 
world. 


The question of conserving the human system is something that 
in late years is being given serious consideration by expert production 
engineers. You cannot drive a machine, whether an animate or inani- 
mate one, continuously without giving it proper time in which to recu- 
perate, recover or regain its vitality. Also it must have an opportunity 
for repairs. 

If a man works twelve hours per day continuously he is tired, worn- 
out, fatigued, and between the time of stopping work and returning to 
work the next day he is not refreshed sufficiently to be up to the standard 
of competent workmanship. Consequently, the man who works eight 
hours a day is able to render better work and better returns to his em- 
ployer and is able to continue at his employment from day to day. 

You must have read recently in the papers where the United States 
Steel Trust decided that it would not abolish the twelve-hour day, al- 
though Mr. Gary practically promised President Harding, some months 
ago, that they would do so. The excuse now given is the shortage of 
labor, but, as you will notice on another page in this Journal, they did 
not give up, or attempt to give up, the twelve-hour, two-shift system a 
year or two ago when there were four or five millions of men out of 
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work. It is a case of where a cold-blooded industry is trying to squeeze 
the life-blood out of the workers engaged at that employment. 

The attitude of this company proves conclusively to all except those 
who are blind and prejudiced, that there is no way for those workers to 
get the things to which they are entitled except through an organization. 
Promises of millionaire employers seem to amount to nothing. Appeals 
made by our chief representatives and leading politicians to the dollar- 
seeking employers have very little effect. 

Trade unions in industries are the only preachers that bring direct 
results to the toilers. This is proved so often and so conclusively by men 
who have organized, that it seems entirely unnecessary to have to men- 
tion it here, but, lest ye forget, those of you who seem to think that by 
paying your monthly dues you are making a donation to the nation’s 
flag, let us remind you that the trade union to which you belong has 
doubled your wages and shortened your hours and obtained for you 
other benefits, which has paid you back one hundred dollars for every 
dollar that you have paid into the union. 

Not only do we expect you to pay your dues, but we expect, each and 
every one of our members, to go out and preach the doctrine of trade 
unionism to every one, and especially to those who come under our juris- 
diction and are entitled to membership in our organization. 

The union has done much good for you. It has made life worth 
living. It has made you a free man. Then you, in turn, should try to 
get the other fellow in, the same as you were brought in some years ago. 
If we would all work hand-in-hand and shoulder-to-shoulder, facing our 
enemies with determination, we would not need to be begging legislators 
and other classes of men for a square deal, because, through the moral 


strength of our organization, we could go out and get that to which we 
are justly entitled. 






HERE is no man, or set of men, as much to be despised as those 

who rush a local] union into a strike, then, when the strike, which 

could not possibly have been won because of existing conditions, is 
lost, have them turn around and try to blame some one else, when either 
through their weakness or bonehead play they caused the strike. 

Every now and then we have a case of this kind coming to the 
attention of the General Office. Not long ago, in a certain city in the 
East, a local union requested the International to endorse a strike for 
them, stating that it was impossible for them to reach an agreement with 
the employer. This local had wrangled for years with this same em- 
ployer but for the last three or four years has had a union shop agree- 
ment with this employer who is a very wealthy individual. The employer 
was not exactly 100 per cent fair, but he was not 100 per cent wrong. 

The local believed because it was a union and had not had much 
experience with strikes, that all it had to do was to call a strike and 
bring this employer to his knees. It was a taxicab local, and chauffeurs 
to drive taxicabs are easily procured, and while they may not be the 
best kind of chauffeurs, in a strike they answer the purpose. The local 
officers failed to consider that the employer may also have some fighting 
blood in him and that while he may not want to enter into a strike after 
he gets into it he is just as stubborn to do business with and as hard to 
talk settlement with, as is possible, at least for the first few days. 

The International Office refused to sanction the strike and advised 
the organization to continue negotiations and await the arrival of an 
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International man. The union in the meantime, through its officers, had 
made all kinds of threats and statements to the employer and finally 
issued an ultimatum that they were going out on a certain day. The 
employer wired the International Office asking that the local be pre- 
vented from going out on a certain date and offering arbitration, but 
before the International officer got on the scene the union had gone on 
strike and the International officer was absolutely unable to do anything, 
as this employer had got into the hands of the large interests, who are 
the enemies of the trade union movement, and it was impossible to get a 
settlement. The result after two weeks was that the men who were 
so anxious to strike were ready to quit, and the International officer had 


to accept any settlement offered by the employer to get some of the men 
back at work. 


The condition under which the men returned to work was that the 
matter should be referred to arbitration, the arbitration board to be 
appointed by the employer. In due time the arbitration board met, and, 
of course, gave the union a rough settlement. The local union then turns 
around and blames the International organization and insinuates that 
the International organizer did not do all he possibly could in the 
premises, although he and the International rendered every possible 
assistance in the controversy. 

It is the old story of weak men blundering into a strike against the 
advice of old and experienced leaders, and then after their bluff or blun- 
dering has been brought to an unsuccessful ending, they attempt to 
throw the blame for their weakness on some one else. The Inter- 
national Union has the facts in all cases of this kind, and does not, in any 
instance, allow to go unchallenged such deliberate lies by weak-kneed in- 
dividuals who are willing to bring about the destruction of the union, 
by allowing the men to go on strike, and because they have no more 
backbone than a jelly fish refuse to fight against the strike, when 
advised to do so by the International, and had they done so could have 
saved their union, then insinuate that the International is to blame. 
They of course tell their men in the district that they did everything 
in their power to help but that the International did not do its duty. 

I think you will agree with me that in every district can be found 
the man who goes around telling the people how he could have won the 
strike had he received proper assistance from the International, etc. 
The International is many miles away and often is not in a position to 
tell the facts in regard to a case of this kind, but the truth of the matter 
is, that weak men having charge of unions who refuse to fight against 
an un-called-for strike are the worst element in the labor movement that 
we have to contend with; those weak individuals should be punished for 
their weakness by being expelled permanently from the labor movement 
of the country. 

We have won a great many strikes this year. In fact, we have been 
successful in winning three-fourths of the strikes we were forced into, 
but; in every instance where a strike was lost, it was lost because the 
union had no right to go on strike; the officers were weak and knew noth- 
ing about conducting a strike, and did not, in the first place, exercise any 
judgment or caution in endeavoring to prevent the strike. In every in- 
stance within the last year where a strike was lost the International 
Union had advised against the strike, but, I suppose as long as the 
human race continues to progress, and it will progress as time goes on, 
we will always be cursed with a few weaklings who try to place the 
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damage done by their blundering and their weakness on the shoulders 
of some one else. 





ACCIDENTALLY ran into a prominent United States Senator a 

few days ago and in some way the conversation led up to a discus- 

sion of the English Trade Union Movement. We discussed the “dole” 
system which I explained in last month’s Journal, which is the out-of- 
work pension obtained by the workers of that. country. 

This prominent United States Senator, who was somewhat of a 
pacifist during the war, surprised me by making the statement that the 
minimum wage scale obtaining in our trade unions in this country, 
which compels an employer to pay a certain wage to a man whether he 
is worth it or not, is just as bad as the evil “dole” system of England. 

This Senator is a very highly educated man, was a successful 
lawyer for a number of years, practicing law in one of the middle states, 
but it was impossible for me to convince him that the minimum wage 
established by trade unions, is not a maximum wage but has been made 
the maximum wage by employers; that the only request made by trade 
unions was that if a man was to work at a certain trade or calling, that 
he receive not less than the specified wage. I told him I knew of no 
instance where trade unions forcibly compelled employers to keep in 
their employment men or women who were not able to earn the wage 
specified by the unions, but this worthy Senator said that the minimum 
wage scale was treacherous, dangerous and un-American, and as bad 
as the “dole” system in England, which is creating idleness and pau- 
perism. 

Really when one talks with some of the men down in Washington 
who make laws for us and realizes their ignorance or their prejudice, 
we are not surprised at the work they turn out. The great rank and 
file of legislators are either blinded by prejudice or wilfully ignorant of 
facts as obtaining. Some one said, some years ago, that the worst bunch 
of dumb-bells in the country were gathered together in the United States 
Congress. Of course, this was an inexcusable exaggeration, but there 
are surely some poor, blinded babies making laws for the great masses 
of American people. 


Don’t grumble because it is too warm. Remember the cold, freezing 
blizzards of last winter, when the coal bin was running low and you 
were wishing it was warm. Also remember it will be cold again next 
January and now you should make yourself happy while the sun shines. 
But some people are always kicking and are never happy. Give me 
the man or woman who enjoys God’s golden sunshine, and God’s pure 
white snows. The man who has a smile, even when it hurts. The man 
who carries his own load without making everyone else suffer. The man 
who smiles is the man worth while. Such a man is the noblest work 
of God. 

VERY now and then, we, in the International Office, are called upon 
to adjust some misunderstanding existing between local organiza- 
tions. Many of those unpleasant disagreements could be adjusted 

by the officers of the unions if the officers would only realize that they 
are but the instruments of the union for the time being, placed in office 
to carry out the purpose and original intent of the trade union move- 
ment. 
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Petty jealousies and ill-feelings are responsible for a great many 
pat unpleasant conditions existing in the labor movement in many 
cities. 

The answer to this condition may be obtained by any one who will 
closely observe the fighting qualities possessed by many of the men who 
are employed by our organizations or chosen as officers to lead the rank 
and file. Sometimes ignorance, evil thinking, or a false conception of 
the position they hold is responsible for the bitterness that obtains, 
which sometimes leads to the destruction of the organization. 

It is the duty of all officers, who have been selected by the member- 
ship, to work in harmony with other officers so long as the other officers 
do not request them to do anything that is dishonorable or dishonest. 

It is the duty of all officers of local unions in a district where there 
are more than one local union to meet regularly and discuss conditions 
surrounding their organizations. Even when there is no trouble, an 
exchange of thought is helpful, but when there is trouble all men should 
work hand-in-hand fighting the enemy shoulder to shoulder. No officer 
of a local union is big enough to say that he does not care for the other 
fellow, or that he will never do anything to assist the other union. We 
never know the day nor the hour when we may get into trouble and will 
need all the assistance obtainable from every source. No man should 
be foolish enough to imagine he is the whole works, because some day he — 
may be removed and replaced by another man, who, in turn, may be 
removed unless he gets this fundamental thought into his head, that he 
is only a passing cog, an instrument for the time being. 

Those of us who have been officers of our unions for a good many 
years can look back and recall a number of so-called, one-time big men 
in the labor movement whose names are no longer heard in connection 
with the organizations they represented; men who thought their influ- 
ence and control over the organization would be permanent; men who 
thought they could pull our unions out on strike whenever they desired 
to do so and enforce their demands, but those men have been eliminated 
and removed and are entirely forgotten by the great rank and file. 

The successful local union usually has as officers men who endeavor 
to put into effect the thoughts of the membership, when those thoughts 
are founded on real trade union principles. Those officers must work 
in harmony with all other local officers, but above and beyond all, an 
individual officer to be successful must take as his guide the Constitution 
of the International Union which has chartered and created his local 
union. He must not for one moment think that because the Inter- 
national Union has allowed his local to slip by when it has violated some 
sections of the Constitution that he can continue to do so indefinitely and 
never be called down for same. The International Union exercises as 
much patience as possible but when it finds that a union which it has 
chartered is determined to go on in the same way, then it exercises the 
same right by revoking the charter of the local as it did when it issued 
the charter and created the organization. 

An individual member has no right to disobey or violate the rules of 
a local union, because the local union has admitted that individual to 
membership on certain conditions. The same is true of the local union, 
and a local union has no right to violate any laws or orders coming from 
the International Office because the General Organization created the 
local union and the local is the child of the International Organization 
and is bound to observe the rules of the parent body. 
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By all officers working harmoniously together the desire fostered 
by those who brought the trade union movement of our country into 
existence will be carried out. No officer or set of officers are so big that 
they can say that they will become a law unto themselves and refuse to 
abide by the principles upon which their organization was chartered, or 
refuse to carry out the orders issued by that body which created their 
local. Those men who believed otherwise have found themselves in 
embarrassing positions on the outside of the great trade union movement 
and it has taken them years to get back—some never get back—into the 
folds of the real, true, American Labor Movement. 


It is not a question of membership with the International Union in se 
the carrying out of the laws of our Constitution, because the smallest be 
local affiliated with the International is entitled to, and obtains, the same 
consideration as the largest local. It is a question of all local unions s¢ 
doing that which they should do, which is, to obey the laws and carry out ul 
the orders issued by the International Office. bi 

Local unions that fail to do this and believe they can get by because te 
they pay their per capita tax regularly, are making a serious mistake. s} 

Local unions that are not loyal and that do not obey our laws are 
no good to the International Union, any more than is the member who a 
just pays his dues to the local and violates every law and order issued h 
by the organization. C 

If you will read over the history of the International Union, you 
will learn that large organizations and great bodies of men have been 1 
expelled from the International and the local charter revoked, because of 
their refusal to abide by the decisions rendered or laws made by the 
International Organization. i 

We would be much more pleased to issue charters than to take up r 
charters, but there are cases where the charter has to be revoked, or | 
taken up, when the unions are no good because they are not real unions, ‘ 
and the International Union and the American Federation of Labor is { 
much healthier without the affiliation of such bodies. : 

All true and loyal trade unionists obey the mandates of their locals; ‘ 
they respect and adhere to the orders given by the local. All real, 
honestly managed local unions are faithful to the parent body, which , 
is the International Union which chartered the local union. 

( 
( 


ARTIN RYAN, President of the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen, 
was appointed a member of the Executive Council at the last 
meeting of that body held in Washington. 

Brother Ryan is president of the largest distinct railroad employes’ 
organization affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, with a 
membership of nearly 200,000. They have over one million dollars in 
their treasury for their mortuary fund, and other benefits, and although 
they fought quite a battle in the recent shop trades strike, they kept 
their treasury replenished, and are today, numerically and financially, in 
first-class shape. 

Brother Ryan built up this organization from nothing to what it is 
today—one of the most influential and powerful organizations in affilia- 
tion with the Federation. He didn’t seek office in the Federation. Al- 
though attending the conventions for many years, representing one of 
the largest organizations in the Convention, he was not an office seeker 
but worked along calmly helping in the constructive policy of the Federa- 
tion, and when notified by the officers of the Federation that he was 
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selected to act as a member of the Executive Council, no one could have 
been more surprised than he was. 

He was appointed mainly because of his constructive ability, his 
scrupulous integrity, the splendid assistance he always lends, in his 
unostentatious manner, to the labor movement of the country, also 
because of the fact that the group of railroad workers had no represen- 
tation on the Council, some consideration was given that phase of the 
situation. 

Our International Union expresses its delight with the appointment 
and believes that the appointee is fully entitled to the consideration and 
honor given him, and will add strength and confidence to the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor. 





HEN in Chicago recently I visited the headquarters of our local 

W unions in that city, and, to say the least, it is a credit to the men 

who are handling our organization in Chicago, to see the manner 

in which they are conducting the affairs of the loca] unions and the way 
in which they work together in the interest of all. 

The building, which is owned by the Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union, 
cost that local about $50,000, but on a conservative estimate, it is agreed 
that it has almost doubled in value since it was purchased by that organ- 
ization. It is located only a short distance from the loop district, very 
convenient and accessible, and because of its location is much better for 
our local unions who have offices in there, than where they were for- 
merly housed in the downtown district. In connection with the building 
there is a garage or yard with plenty of parking space, which today is 
of great importance, because any contractor or employer, member or 
officer coming to the building in a machine, has an opportunity of driving 
right to the door and need not be afraid that they are breaking the law 
if they park for longer than twelve seconds. Wonderful improvements 
have been made in the building, turning it into a first-class, high-grade 
office institution. 

When I went into the building and visited the several local unions, 
I could not keep from thinking of the difference in present conditions 
over what existed some years ago when the officers were at each other’s 
throats, when there was no harmony of any kind prevailing, when the 
membership was working for what was practically starvation wages and 
the organizations were without funds. It would indeed be a revelation 
and a lesson to the thousands of workers in the trade union movement 
to see the men working in that building who represent our organizations 
today and witness the manner in which they render service to one an- 
other and to the great rank and file. It was indeed a gratification to me 
who had seen the conditions of other days in that city. 

I congratulate the organizations in Chicago for the wonderful 
strides they have made and for the manner in which the affairs of our 
organizations are being conducted. 

‘Each local union has a substantial] treasury. Each local union was 
successful this year in getting back from the employers the reductions 
they were compelled to accept a year or two ago, and, in many instances, 
they are still bettering the conditions under which they are working. 

There are a few organizations in Chicago outside of the Inter- 
national Union. It is a pity that such a condition obtains. They are 
injuring themselves because all they have to do is to look at the condi- 
tion of the locals affiliated with the International to be convinced that 
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their place is fighting side by side in the field of battle which is manned 
by the legitimate trade union movement of our country under the man- 
ner of the American Federation of Labor. 





George Berry, head of the Printing Pressmen’s Union, writes that 
the International Union has obtained a complete victory over the Locals 
of Pressmen in Chicago that seceded from the International some years 
ago, and brought an injunction and also sued the International. The 
seceding locals have reaffiliated with the International and paid back 
taxes amounting to forty-eight thousand dollars. 





ON’T forget, those of our members who are driving horses, that 
during the hot weather you should be kind to the animals you are 
driving. During the hot weather the horse suffers in silence and 

should be relieved at every possible opportunity. Give the poor beast 
a little water as aften as possible when you know that the water is 
sanitary and free from dangerous germs. Do not rush your horses 
unnecessarily, as it would be a crime and a pity to abuse the few old 
friends that are left. The horse has been man’s greatest friend. He is 
almost human and responds more quickly to kindness than any other 
animal. Brutality on the part of a driver deserves punishment. We 
know that our membership will do as they have in years past, exercise 
as great care and kindness as possible towards the dumb animals they 
are driving. 

A real gentleman at heart is the man who shows kindness and 
consideration for others, and there is no loftier or more whole-souled 
gentleman than the man who practices patience and kindness to the poor, 
kind horse. The man may be dressed in broadcloth or in overalls, but if 
in oo heart there is kindness for dumb animals he is surely one of God’s 
noblemen. 





B. MAHON, General President of the Street Carmen’s Union, 

W recently resigned as a member of the Executive Council of the 

American Federation of Labor, because his health was failing 

somewhat, and the affairs of his own organization were about all he 

could take care of, as the work in connection with his organization was 
continually increasing. 

President Mahon is one of the oldest, active labor leaders in Amer- 
ica. Away back in the days when the Knights of Labor were in exist- 
ence, Brother Mahon was one of the active leaders and was very helpful 
in organizing the coal miners in the Pennsylvania district. Bill, in those 
days, as a young man, worked at the mines and it was almost worth a 
man’s life to go into those mining camps and endeavor to organize the 
miners, but Bill was fearless, full of life and vitality, possessed of the 
courage to do a thing regardless of consequences. 

That was forty years ago and Brother Mahon has been an active 
worker in the labor unions of our country since then. Up-to-date in his 
ideas, thoughtful in his deliberations and careful in all his decisions and 
actions, he is considered, among labor men, as one of the best informed 
men on labor matters in this country. 

For nearly thirty years he has been the National President of the 
Amalgamated Street and Electric Railway Employes’ Union and has 
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never had any opposition within his union. They have developed no one 
so far who can equal him in handling the affairs of the organization. 

His membership recognize his ability and have endeavored to com- 
pensate him by granting him and practically forcing on him every con- 
sideration that would make it easier for him. They also love him 
because of his personality and kindliness and especially for his scrupu- 
lous honesty. 

As a member of the Executive Council he was a great help and that 
body lost one of its strong men, when after pleading with him for 
several weeks to get him to withdraw his resignation, he definitely 
decided to leave the Council and asked that he be allowed to resign. 

We are pleased to say that although Brother Mahon has resigned 
as a member of the Executive Council he will retain his position as 
President of his International Union and by conserving his health, 
although he has spent forty years fighting, we hope he has many more 
years of service to give his own International and the labor movement 





of our country. 





BERRY WINS FIGHT; PLEADS 
FOR UNITY 


Pressmen’s Home, Tenn.—‘Let 
us rededicate ourselves to service 
in the interest of the International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union of North America and to the 
trade union movement in general.” 

This is the temper of an article 
in The American Pressman, signed 
by George L. Berry, president 
of the International Pressmen’s 
Union, in which he announces that 
the long internal fight with Chi- 
cago pressmen has been adjusted. 

President Berry has been the 
target for many charges the past 
several years, and even despite 
Federal injunctions against him he 
has been vindicated completely and 
the Chicago pressmen have ac- 
knowledged their error. Their local 
union will reaffiliate with the In- 
ternational, they will withdraw all 
litigation and will pay $45,000 as 
first installment upon their indebt- 
edness. 

In announcing the vindication of 
himself and associate officers, 
President Berry indicates that the 
pressmen should build for the fu- 
ture instead of discussing the past. 
He says a good feeling now pre- 
vails and there is a determination 
“to develop the highest possible 
trade union spirit for the common 


good of the press room workers of 
that city and the industry in which 
they are engaged. 

“The reflections on men’s hon- 
esty and integrity, which were 
largely predicated purely upon al- 
legations, have been proven and 
the honesty and integrity of those 
accused has been determined by 
the voluntary act of the Chicago 
Printing Pressmen’s Union No. 3 
in withdrawing its cases from the 
courts. 

“It is inconceivable that there 
should be further agitation or con- 
versation that has for its purpose 
the arousing of antagonism or dis- 
trust.”—News Letter. 





HOW IT GRADES 


The well organized get the high- 
est wages and best conditions. 
The partly organized get some con- 
cessions and are laying the founda- 
tion for better days in the future. 
The unorganized get the least and 
half of that little is a bribe to in- 
duce them to remain unorganized. 
—Exchange. 





Those who deny liberty to others 
deserve it not themselves, and un- 
der a just God can not long retain 
it—-Abraham Lincoln. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


{ 


KANSAS CITY, KAN. 


June 18, 1923. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, General President, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Although we have never met, I 
feel like I know you anyway, so if 
you are ever in Kansas City would 
be glad to meet you. 

It is with deep regret that I am 
leaving Local No. 335, but I have 
been promoted in the bakery busi- 
ness—so had to turn in my resig- 
nation as Secretary-Treasurer and 
am withdrawing from the local. 

I have belonged for fourteen 
years and have been an officer all 
this time—been Secretary-Treas- 
urer since September, 1916, so you 
see coming in contact with the 
members every meeting I will sure 
miss seeing them, as I have only 
missed two meetings in the four- 
teen years. I was out in Colorado 
during one of those meetings and 
in Minnesota the other. 

Ever since the year you sent out 
those cards with your picture and 
that verse on it—seems like that 
even made us closer—although we 
have not had much business to 
transact together, but every time I 
ever wrote in for any information, 
you gave it promptly, which I ap- 
preciate very much. 

So thanking you for all past fa- 
vors and wishing you nothing but 
success, I remain, as ever 

Yours truly, 
F. D. Brown. 

NoTteE—The above letter is pub- 
lished, not because it refers to the 
editor, but because the editor de- 
sires to show what a real trade 
unionist is. The writer has a rec- 
ord for attending the meetings of 
his union to be proud of and the 
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letter is published so that our read- 
ers and members may copy the ex- 
ample set by Brother Brown. This 
case also proves that being a first- 
class trade unionist and an active 
worker for the local union does not 
hold a man back from promotion 
or advancement in the industry in 
which he is working. 

We wish Brother Brown success 
in his new undertaking and we 
know and feel that any man who 
has been as faithful to his organ- 
ization as he has been deserves suc- 
cess and prosperity.—Ed. 





Senator Ladd of North Dakota, 
in a speech in Los Angeles, sug- 
gests three ways to curb the Su- 
preme Court power to annul con- 
gressional legislation. Every bill 
in Congress could include a pro- 
vision denying the Supreme Court 
the “right of review,’ Ladd said. 
“Or Congress could pass a general 
act denying the Court the right of 
review or repeal the Judiciary Act 
of 1789, leaving the Court’s origi- 
nal jurisdiction only as provided 
in the Constitution.”—Washing- 
ton News. 





The magnitude of the country’s 
road improvement program is em- 
phasized in a summary of the Gov- 
ernment’s participation made by 
Thos. McDonald, Chief of the U. 
S. Bureau of Public Roads. 
Throughout the United States last 
year $976,000,000 was spent by the 
Federal Government, the States, 
counties and municipalities in 
building and improving roads. 
There are 2,800,000 miles of roads 
in the United States of which 
2,500,000 miles remain to be im- 
proved.—New York Times. 
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I read in the papers a few days ago that Attorney-General Harry 
Daugherty would resign from that position if he could name his suc- 
cessor in office, or if he was given assurance that some one favorable to 
his ideas and policies would be appointed. The reason given by him for 
desiring to resign is that his health is not very good and he wishes to get 
out so that he may be able to make some money to care for his family. 

You will remember that, a few months ago, we said in this Journal 
that Mr. Daugherty was liable to get out because, by his actions in the 
railroad strike injunction, he had created so much ill-feeling for the 
administration he represents as to bring that administration down to 
utter defeat in the next election, and the only hope for the administra- 
tion was to clean out Harry and a few others who have done some strange 
things against Labor since the advent of this administration into office. 

Mr. Daugherty practiced law in Ohio, but, as a lawyer, he never 
set the world on fire; was never considered anything but a second or 
third-rater, so, if he returns to the practice of law, he will have to make 
more money than he did before he entered the Cabinet in order to build 
up a fortune for his family which will take care of them after he is gone. 

The question of his health we feel—and, of course, we are entitled 
to our opinion—is all a joke. His mind is undoubtedly disturbed and that 
sometimes affects the health of an individual. 

There have been some strange “doings” in the office of the Attorney- 
General during the past two years. There was also great-opportunities 
in the office of the Attorney-General in the handling of monster cases, 
involving millions of dollars, where it was shown that profiteers had 
cheated the Government, during the war, and where the prosecution of 
said profiteers had been requested, but no one has yet heard of any of 
the members of the corporations that were supposed to have cheated the 
Government going to jail or being in any way seriously inconvenienced. 
However, do not be surprised if Brother Daugherty takes a withdrawal 
card from the Cabinet within a short time. 





On the road to Washington the other day I rode on the train with 
Secretary of Labor Davis. As a member of the Cabinet, representing 
Labor, Jim makes a first=glass advocate of the Order of Moose. At least 
twenty times during our conversation, which lasted about an hour, he 
told me about working in the tin plate mills as a boy, and, of course, 
was successful, by doing so, in convincing me that he was a working man 
at one time. That was over twenty years ago. Jim is head officer in the 
Order of the Moose and at every opportunity makes a strong talk for 
the Moose lodge. He can talk Moose all day long. He is also interested 
somewhat in immigration, and while it may not be dignified for me to 
say anything against a member of the Cabinet in the columns of our 
Journal, I cannot refrain from saying that the man who fills the office of 
Secretary of Labor knows very little about Labor conditions as they exist 
today, and we feel that the administration appointed him because he was 
expected not to know very much about the actual working conditions of 
the struggling, fighting workers of our country. There is some rumor 
also that Brother Davis is liable to take a withdrawal card for the pur- 
pose of making room for some one else. It would not surprise us, if a few 
months before the next election, some practical Republican labor leader 
would be appointed to the office of Secretary of Labor. However, there 
is nothing authentic about this—it is only a rumor. 
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WEAR THE EMBLEM 


OUR ObGAN IZATION 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 





THE ABOVE CUTS REPRESENT THE 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 


SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


$ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons ... .75 a pair 
Watch Charms .._ 1.50 apiece 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 East Michigan Street Indianapolis, Indiana — 























